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JURIES. 


Amonc other things which we are apt to take for 
granted is the right to the attendance of twelve 
men to try any issue that may be raised between 
ourselves and others on civil process, or between 
the crown and ourselves on criminal process. As 
a matter of fact, the right exists, and in all criminal 
cases, with inestimable blessing to the accused. 
From a jury of twelve men, perfectly disinterested, 
perfectly ingenuous, and fairly intelligent, an im- 
partial verdict may reasonably be expected, unless 
in times of great popular excitement; and against 
any miscarriage of justice through this cause, a 
remedy is provided by the means of challenge 
which is available both to the prosecution and 
the prisoner. Taking them for all in all, there 
are no such tribunals for awarding just decisions 
on all matters of fact as ordinary juries. Even 
the famous verdict of the Irish jury— Not guilty ; 
but don’t do it again’—was substantially a just 
one, meeting the merits of the case, declining to 
give the prisoner up to the punishment which 
would follow a verdict of guilty, but at the same 
time giving him to understand that the jury 
thought sufficiently ill of the case to warn him 
that he had only escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
It is a common error to suppose that the system 
of trial by jury, as we now understand that pro- 
cess, is coeval with the first years of the life of the 
nation. Some faint indications there certainly 
are in the records of Anglo-Saxon times that the 
principle of juries was applied in particular cases ; 
but while it is more than likely that the juries in 
these cases were the chosen tribunal of the litigants, 
to whom the case was referred by consent, it is 
quite certain that there were no such things as 
juries, in the modern acceptation of the term, till 
some time after the Norman Conquest. The juries 
of the Anglo-Saxons were more properly called 
compurgators ; that is to say, persons who, knowing 
the defendant by reason of living near him, and 
able therefore to form some opinion as to his 
veracity, swore not as to his guilt or innocence 
after hearing evidence for and against him, but 


| 


that they believed his oath and that which he said 
under its sanction, They might almost be com- 
pared to the witnesses whom a prisoner tendered 
to swear they had not seen him steal a coat, certain 
witnesses having been produced by the prosecutor 
to swear that they had seen him do so. The only 
thing to be said for the compurgator system is, that 
in a superstitious age, when the evil consequences 
of a false assertion made on oath were supposed to 
be direct and immediate, and from the hand of 
God himself, it might have been thought that men 
would not dare to jeopardise their souls unless 
thoroughly wicked ; and whether they were so or 
not, who could better say than their neighbours 
and acquaintance ? 

‘A juror deposed to facts, the compurgator 
pledged his faith, says Sir F. Palgrave, and the 
difference between the two was obviously very 
great. When compurgation was allowed, a prisoner 
had but to swear he was innocent, and get a certain 
number of persons, sometimes twelve, sometimes 
twenty-four, sometimes thirty-six, to swear that 
they believed him, and he was discharged. This 
simple method obtained even after the Norman 
Conquest, though thereafter also obtained in 
England, for certain purposes, the system already 
recognised in Norman law, of trial by jury. The 


_ jury system, however, was by no means general. 


It existed in company with trial by battle and 
trial by ordeal, and the Anglo-Saxons, rather than 
seek justice in the better ordered and more scien- 
tifically conducted courts of their conquerors, 
sought it in the rough and ready courts of their 
nation, the hundred court and the county court, 
presided over by the earl. 

But even the jury, as distinguished from the 
compurgators, was essentially different under the 
Normans and Norman English, from the jury as we 
understand it to-day. Instead of being a body of men 
chosen indifferently out of the men of the county, 
and appointed ‘a true verdict to give according to 
the evidence’ brought before them, it consisted of 
men chosen specially because they lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the accused, or of 
the defendant, and because they were supposed 
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themselves to be acquainted with the facts. That 
which now a days would be reason for 
challenging a man, and ousting him from the 
jury-box—namely, that he was a near neighbour, 
= likely to bring a mind prejudiced one way 
or the other to the consideration of the case, 
was in the old time a chief qualification. A 
man who now would be a witness, then sat on 
the jury, before whom no evidence was produced, 
because they were supposed to have the witnesses 
among their number. The old Norman law said 
they were to be sworn ‘who were born in the 
neighbourhood, and who have long dwelt there ; 
and such ought they to be, that it may be believed 
they know the truth of the case, and that they will 
speak the truth when they shall be asked.’ Pre- 
cisely the same was the rule in England, when the 
Norman plan was domiciled here. ‘ Trial by jury, 
says Sir F’. Palgrave, ‘was an appeal to the know- 
ledge of the country ; and the sheriff, in naming 
his pannel, performed his duty by summoning those 
individuals from amongst the inhabitants of the 
country who were best acquainted with the points 
3 4 IL. introduced trial b England 
enry II. introdu ial by jury into 
on civil process, and Henry III. on criminal pro- 
cess, the Jury being composed of ‘those who knew,’ 
as denoted above. The injustice often wrought by 
these tribunals was something startling. It can 
easily be imagined what sort of trial a man would 
have who was tried according to the rumour or 
scandal of the neighbourhood, for, in the absence 
of absolute knowledge, it was held to be sufficient 
that ‘common fame’ reported this or that of a 
man to warrant a judgment upon him. Even 
where the jury included men who had been eye- 
witnesses of the fact in question, or who had special 
reason to know the circumstances of a case, there 
was not any sifting of their evidence by cross- 
examination, nor any obligation on the part of the 
appellant, as the — or plaintiff was called, 
to make the evidence of all the witnesses agree 
upon the material points. It seems that, about 
the twenty-third year of Edward IIL, the custom 
began of es witnesses to the —_— for the 
ose 0 of giving testimony, the right to 
on what verdict be being with. 
held ; and at some date before the eleventh year 
of Henry IV., it became customary for the wit- 
nesses to be detached wholly from the jury, and to 
ive their testimony at the bar of the court, ‘so 
that the judges might exclude those incompetent 
by law, and direct the jury as to the weight due 
to the rest.’ From that time, trial by jury has 
remained the same in principle, and to some 
extent in practice, and the judges have superadded 
those just principles on which alone evidence can 
be received, which have served to make trial by 
jury so great and real a blessing to all who are 
under the law. The jury decide as to facts, the 
judges as to law. Such is the principle at the 
bottom of English jurisprudence. 

Whence the number twelve, which is the com- 
plement of a petit jury, it is not easy to say; 
whether because it was a convenient number, 
whether out of some superstitious idea in connec- 
tion with the twelve apostles, or whether, as man 
think, because twelve was a number ed wi 
much mysterious satisfaction by the old German 
nations, cannot be decided. Grand juries, of 


juries, of twenty-three members, and their fune- 
tion it is to decide by a majority of twelve 
whether a bill which, primd facie, is a true one, 
shall be discharged, or sent for trial before a 
common jury. 

At the present time, there are four sorts of juries 
known to the English law—grand juries, special 
juries, common or petit juries, and juries for the 
trial of foreigners. 

The functions of the grand jury have already 
been indicated. They are not called into requisi- 
tion except in criminal causes, and then they form 
an additional safeguard to the prisoner and to the 
integrity of justice. The jury, consisting of 
the most worthy men in the county, men of posi- 
tion and presumably of the best intelligence, con- 
sider generally the cases of all the prisoners who 


have been committed for trial by the na 
throughout the county. They go thoroughly, but 
not very minutely, into each case, after having 
heard from the judge of assize an exposition of the 
law applicable to it ; and according as they find a 
‘true bill’ or ‘no bill? the prisoner is put upon 
his trial, or discharged. 

A true bill having been found, the prisoner is 
arraigned upon the charges contained in it, and is 
tried by a petit jury, who take the law from the 
judge. These jurymen are chosen from the house- 

older class, and are for the most part tradesmen, 
farmers, yeomen, and the like; but every man 
between twenty-one and sixty years of age is 
roll of special jurymen or of the grand jury. 
Special j en are esquires, merchants, ers, 
and pet whe in social status and 
by their occupation are in a class above that from 
which common juries are chosen. 

Special juries are allowed in civil suits only, 
and then they are granted by a judge’s order on a 
barrister’s certificate upon the petition of either 
side, that the cause is a proper one to be tried by a 
special jury. These causes are generally such as 
involve technical or particular questions, to the 
consideration of which it is desirable to bring the 
better sort of intelligence. 

There remains to be noticed the jury which is 
empanneled for the trial of foreigners, except in 
the case of high treason, when a British jury is set 
to try them. This jury is composed, at the option 
of the prisoner, halt of foreigners, half of English- 
men, and was first-allowed to aliens by the wise 
policy of Edward III, who sought by this, among 
other means, to induce foreigners to settle in the 
country, and to bring with them their handicrafts 
and skill for the good of the kingdom. There are 
now a days not a few inconveniences — the 
jury de medietate lingud, as it is called, and the 
question is being seriously agitated whether it may 
not with propriety be done away ; but the right 
exists if an arraigned foreigner chooses to avail 
himself of it, and should there not be enough of 
his own countrymen available to form a quorum, 
he may choose to have the vacancies made up 
of other aliens, whom he may suppose to be 
more impartial to him than a like number of 
Englishmen. 

t is the province of all these juries to decide 
exclusively upon all questions of fact submitted to 
them, and in some few cases upon the extent to 
which the law, as explained by the judge, bears 


which some trace may be found in Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, consist, as did some of the earlier 


upon the case in charge. Perfectly free in the 
ante of their duty, they are not liable to be 
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called to account even for a wrongful verdict, 
though in civil suits any mi iage of justice in 
consequence is prevented by the power vested in 
the judge to grant a new trial on the ground that 
the vi — was against the ae criminal 
causes, however, there is no a toasecond jury ; 

ints of law can be poet for the Court “of 

wn Cases reserved, but the only appeal from 
the decision of a jury as to the facts lies to the 
prerogative of mercy which is in the crown. 

Not without struggles, vigorous and long-con- 


tinued, have the rights and privil of jurymen, 
and with them the fair name of English justice, 
been preserved. Magna Charta provided, in one of 
its most 


lorious chapters, that no free man should 
be tried . any but his ; but it does not seem 
to have occurred to those who won that great 
privilege that the triers themselves needed pro- 
tection also. 

Probably, until the times of the Tudor princes, 
jurymen were not molested in the discharge of 
their functions: they were what they were in- 
tended to be—the guardians of right both in civil 
and criminal causes. A practice sprang up, how- 
ever, in H VIIL’s reign, which was extended 
into a regular institution under Mary and Elizabeth 
—a practice of calling jurors to personal account 
for their verdicts, Sometimes the judges fined 
them for giving verdicts contrary to what was 
expected ; but, more frequently, the Court of Star 
Chamber caused such jurors to be brought before 
it, when fine and imprisonment were awarded as 
the sentence upon men who had returned answer 
upon oath concerning the questions submitted to 
them. One of the most notorious cases in which 
the Star Chamber thus interfered was the case of 
the jury which acquitted Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, in the second year of Queen Mary. Sir 
Nicholas was charged with high treason, in having 
participated in raising Lady Jane Grey to the 
throne. His defence having been conducted by 
himself, with singular ability and eloquence, the 
jury acquitted him, to the exceeding anger of the 
court. On delivering their verdict, they were 
forthwith committed to prison, and eight of them, 
when brought before the Star Chamber, attempting 
to justify their conduct, were fined, some of them a 
thousand marks, others as much as two thousand 
pounds. Sir Thomas Smith, writing in the time 
of Elizabeth, says that more often than not juries 
were only threatened, or dismissed by the Council 
with a reprimand ; ‘yet I have seen in my time,’ 
he says, ‘but not in the reign of the king now 
[Elizabeth], that an inquest, for pronouncing one 
not guilty of treason contrary to such evidence as 
was brought in, were not only imprisoned for a 
space, but a large fine set upon their heads, which 

ey were fain to pay ; another inquest, for acquit- 
ting another, besides paying a fine, were put to 
open apome and shame. But these doings were 
even then accounted of many for violent, tyran- 
nical, and contrary to the liberty and custom of 
the realm of England.’ 

There is something to be said for the interference 
of the Star Chamber, which then acted in criminal 
causes much as the Court of Chancery acts now in 
civil matters, and supplemented the criminal law 
with its own judgments as occasion required. It 
must, we fear, be confessed that jurors in those 
days were badly afflicted with an itching 
and took money for their verdicts ; just as 
courtiers and persons of influence about the king 


Mater, 


used to take money for the procuration of 
dons. ‘The jury gave you no credit,’ said Clodius 
to Cicero, by way of reproach, after a jury of fifty- 
seven had decided against him by a majority of 
seven. Cicero said: ‘Five-and-twenty gave me 
credit ; but there were two-and-thirty who gave 
ou no credit, for they had their money helene: 
d;’ and it is to be feared that this was the case 
of many English juries. When the Star Chamber 
was abolished, in the sixteenth year of Charles I, 
this practice of fining jurors of course ceased ; and 
during the Civil War and the Protectorate, we hear 
nothing of juries being punished or bullied ; but on 
the restoration of Charles II., the judges took upon 
themselves to fine jurors, and even in some cases to 
commit them. Keeling, Chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench, was so ready with his fines, and acted so arbi- 
trarily towards juries, that the House of Commons 
passed a resolution that he should be im ed, 
whereupon he requested to be heard at the bar of 
the House, and succeeded in making his peace. The 
last case in which fines were inflicted u 


juries 
happened in 1670, when the recorder of London, at 
the instance of the attorney: » who bullied 


and abused a jury for acquitting two Quakers of a 
charge of seditious -making, fined the jurors 
all round. Bushell, the foreman, refused to pay; 
and when the case came into the Court of Common 
Pleas on a writ of Habeas Corpus sued out by 
Bushell, who had been committed for non-payment, 
Chief-justice Vaughan, in an elaborate j ent, 
decided once and for ever that the recorder’s pro- 

ings had been i , and that the law of 
England did not allow of juries being called in 
question for their verdicts. Of course, a juryman 
is liable, as a witness is, and indeed as any one is, 
to an indictment for any wilful and corrupt per- 
jury he may commit; but since Bushell’s time, 
a complete saf has been thrown around 
all those who ‘a true verdict give according to the 

tisa error to su butchers are 
not allowed to sit on juriea, The only persons 
who are exempt are peers of parliament, judges, 
ciergymen—whether of the Church of England, 
Church of Rome, or of dissenting bodies—serjeants, 
barristers, and advocates—actually practising— 
attorneys, officers of the law, coroners, jailers, 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, officers of 
the army and navy on f y, licensed pilots, 
servants of the royal of customs 
and excise, high constables, and parish clerks. 
Formerly, there were other exempted ms, 
including the holders of what were called ‘ Tyburn 
tickets,’ or certificates that their ssors had pro- 
secuted to conviction some offender against the law. 

Challenges, or exceptions to particular jurymen, 
are allowed to both sides till two juries have been 
exhausted—the ground for these challenges being, 
that the persons objected to are known to be par- 
tial, to have had quarrels with the prisoner, to be 
foreigners, to be vehemently op in politics or 
other matter to one or other of the parties to the 
suit. 

If. a jury cannot agree upon a verdict, it must 
for, in criminal cases at 
least, the whole twelve must be unanimous, as they 
must also be in civil causes, unless both sides agree 
to take the verdict of the majority. It is in the 
wer, tho’ searcely in the discretion of the 


j to punish a jury for not agreeing, by orderi 
mye locked up in a room without ion, ao 
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without food or bedding, till such time as they do 
agree. Formerly, this used to be done, and 
Prisoners hanged that jurymen might dine. 

The judge of assize used also to have the power, 
if a jury on circuit proved untractable, to take 
them with him in a rough cart, without springs, 
to each remaining town on the circuit; and if, 
by the time he reached the last place, they 
had not agreed, to shoot them out of the cart into 
a convenient ditch, and there leave them. 


FIVE BROTHERS’ FIVE FIXES. 
PART IV.—HARRY THE SOLDIER'S FIX. 


BeroreE I begin to lay before the reader the fix 
which our brother Harry described to us as being 
the biggest he had ever met with, I would just 
mention that he had two little peculiarities—one of 
temperament, the other of habit. By temperament, 
he was most mercurial and excitable. Full of bois- 
terous health, he had, in early days, always been in 
mischief, more from the fun of the thing than from 
any wish to do what was wrong; and the same 
high spirits which in boyhood caused him to be 
the leader in many a scrape, and to be the foremost 
in bearing the brunt of the punishment thereof, 
were possibly the chief causes of his being honour- 
ably mentioned after Alma, and of his bearing a 
name well known wherever Crimean deeds have 
been recited. More I must not say, Temple 
is an assumed name. Were I to write more par- 
ticulars about H and the Crimea, his real name 
would most certainly be recognised. His peculiar 
habit was, that although he liked his glass of wine 
after a late dinner, and enjoyed his glass of what- 
ever was going at night, yet no power on earth 
could make him touch anything in the way of 
strong drink before his late dinner. I have known 
him knocked up on a march, dead-beat in a long 
day’s shooting, parched and fagged with summer 
heat, blocked up for five or six hours in a snow- 
drift on the rail, seriously hurt by a fall out 
hunting; but in these and similar cases, when the 
most temperate men would have thought a drop of 
something not only comfortable, but necessary, he 
never took any stimulant. Let circumstances be 
ever so pressing, or temptations ever so great, 
Harry never touched anything stronger than tea or 
water till a late dinner at six or seven. I will 
now give his tale in his own words. 

‘I was on my road to join for the first time my 
regiment, which was then quartered at Portsmouth. 
There was to be a general parade at ten A.M. on 
Tuesday. At two p.m. the regiment was to embark 
for foreign parts. 1 ought to have been present 
at the parade; but my kind-hearted colonel, who 
was indirectly acquainted with our family, wrote 
to me and said, that as I might possibly be up 
rather late on my last night in England, and as, 
moreover, I could be of no use at the e, 
he would excuse my attendance there; but he 
added, in somewhat peremptory language, that no 

ible allowance could be made if I arrived at 
ortsmouth later than the one P.M. train ; that I must 
report myself at half-past one, and embark with the 
regiment at two o'clock. He also, I remember, said 
something about the regiment soon going into 
action abroad, and hinted at commissions having 
been lost by circumstances so trivial as unpunc- 
tuality on the eve of real warfare. 


‘Well, it was about three p.m. on the Monday 
before the Tuesday I have alluded to; I had made 
a very heavy heath at New College, Oxford. The 
days then were those in which probably more 
strong and XXX ale were drunk in a week at that 
college than are now consumed in a month. Strong 
and XXX had figured at our lunch, likewise she 
and champagne. I was very jolly when I let 
Oxford on my road for London vid Bletchley. 
From Oxford to Bletchley Junction, I slept a little. 
When I arrived at the last-named place, I was 
obliged to change trains, and wait for the up-express, 
due in ten minutes’ time. I had hot coppers (beg 
pardon, ladies; I mean a somewhat parched mouth) 
after the champagne, XXX, and my sleep, so I 
went into the refreshment-room, and had some beer. 
I have no doubt it was nasty heady stuff, but it 
cooled my feverish mouth. Excited a little with 
my mid-day meal, and by nature inclined to argue, 
I got into some debate, I forget what, but I believe 
a political one, with some gentleman, who was, like 
me, refreshing himself. Distinctly do I remember 
a bell being rung as a departing signal ; distinct] 
do I recollect the guard’s voice sounding throu h 
the refreshment-room doors: “ Any more for the 
up-express?” but the words fell on my hazy ears 
slightly like Brother Ned’s words when, in solemn 
language, he is laying down self-evident truths in 
his pulpit.—I beg pardon, Ned; the sequel will 
prove that you and the guard were right, I wrong 
for my inattention. 

‘Something—I know not what—suddenly made 
me think that my train, the express, was starting— 
had started—was off. I rushed on to the platform. 
The express had started. The guard’s box, the 
last in the train, had just cleared the station. I 
ran hard, and could easily and safely have jumped 
into the guard’s van—not a second-class. carriage, 
as on some other lines, but a spacious affair, open 
behind, into which any tolerably active person 
could easily spring and find safety. A wretched 
— or pointsman tried to stop me; swiftly 

odging him, I got ahead, and jumped on to the 
foot-board of the carriage just in front of the 
guard’s van. Now, in those days there was no 
communication between guard and engine-driver. 
In those days, too, no one carried, as most of you I 
daresay now do, railway — of the 

iage on to the step of whic jum 

we The an up-express, had 
up at the down platform, possibly because there 
was a refreshment-room there. 

‘And so my fix was this. I was standing on the 
foot-board of an already very much swingin 
—— The speed was rapidly increasing, an 
I could not get into it. There was not much 
chance of the engine-driver stopping to save me, 
because, as I was on the off-side, it was not 
likely I should be noticed as we came through 
the stations. The guard crept along, not exactly 
his foot-board, for the guard’s van was not made 
like the other carriages, but he stepped from 
point to point, and urged me, in every way he 
could, to move from my platform to his carriage. 
I could not—my nerves failed me. The train was 
getting into full swing—thirty, forty, sixty miles 
an hour—before I onal make up my mind. The 
guard, entreating me to hold tight, retreated to his 
den} From time to time, I saw his kind face 
looking at me with outstretched neck, and his 
mouth speaking, no doubt, words of encouragement 
and caution. They never reached me, but were 
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borne back by the wind Bletchley way. Hold on 
I did, with the grim clutch of a worse than drown- 
ing man. One, and one only, male passenger was 
in the carriage on the foot-board of which I 
was riding. He did everything he could for me; 
tried to get me in through the window—a great 
failure ; gave me brandy ; passed a sash round 
my ae and held the two ends himself. On we 
8 y head was dizzy and turning ; my hands 
were cramped and getting tired; my legs almost 
blown off ; my hat quite so. I well remember the 
icy feel of the tunnels ; the horrible earthy smell, 
mixed with a flavour of compressed steam ; the 
drops of water falling from the roof on my 
uncovered head ; and oh! the passing of trains! 
The first I met was in a tunnel; I glued myself 
to the side of my carriage. The second was a 
luggage-train in the open. Would it never come 
to an end? thought I; and yet I suppose we were 
om few seconds passing it. The third seemed 
to be a brother-express. Phhsshttt! I thought I 
had been carried off in its violent whirlwind, but 
awoke to a sense of what was by comparison safety, 
clinging yet more closely, with fast-dying grasp, to 
the door-handle ; supported yet more firmly by the 
inside passenger and his scarf; rushing through 
vacant windy space in the shape of cornfields and 
labourers ; no, a mill or two, and a man; no,a 
station, where everybody’s arms seem to be raised 
on high in horror ; no—ugh !—another luggage- 
train. “More brandy,” said my kind preserver. I 
drank it. Hurrah! we are slackening speed—we 
have pulled up! I half swoon: I find myself in 
the custody of railway officials. I am accused of 
riding without a ticket—of getting into the train 
when in motion; I am threatened with being given 
in charge. My head is young, and not oversteady 
after its railway gallop. Brandy, XXX, and sherry 
—good servants, but bad masters—assert their 
sway. I expected kindness; I meet with coarse 
roughness: I expected congratulations; I meet 
with threats. Is it any wonder that I get into 
a rage? I believe I use strong language. I 
struggle to get free—I fight. The end is, I find 
m self in a station-house, in charge of the police. 

earied, worried, not drunk, but having been over- 
excited, and being overexhausted with my ride 
of death and its consequences, I fall asleep. 

It was about one o'clock a.m. when I awoke. I 
recollected everything. I was in a room with two or 
three dirty fellows, half drunk, half asleep, who had 
been taken up in some row. There was one better- 
looking gentlemanly dressed man, who was as drunk 
as possible, lying on a form, and calmly and quite 
hopelessly surveying me with a very glassy, fishy- 
looking eye. I called for and saw the inspector, 
or head-man at the station. He was very kind, 
but very firm. He would not hear of a bribe. 
_ substantial bail, he —_ let me out, but 

fore the police magistrate I must ap at ten 
o'clock that morning. Where could youn, 
unknown man, get bail at that time of night? 
sat down, elbows on my knees, head in my hands, 
and thought over matters. 

* No — I took a somewhat gloomy view of 
thin impressions were : Appearance as a 
thes of the thing 
—heavy fine, perhaps imprisonment—commission 
lost—report in the regiment that I was a coward, 
backing out when the time for active service had 
arrived—character gone. What could Ido? Two 
o’clock, three, four, five: the well-dressed drunkard 


opposite awoke from his intoxicated slumber. He 
was clothed in a gray suit—I in dark brown 4 he 


-had a greatcoat—I had none ; he had a hat—mine 


had doubtless been picked up long ago near 
Bletchley, and was laid by as the gala head-dress 
of some navvy. 

“Hollo!” said I to the man opposite, “who are 
you? What are you doing here?’ 

“T’ll be hung if I can tell,” said he on the spur 
of the moment. “But wait a bit—let me collect 
my scattered thoughts. Yesterday, I was a medical 
student of Hospital, as no doubt I still am. 
Last evening, I attended a supper-party of a friend 
who had just passed his examination. I do not 
recollect getting into any row, but have no doubt 
I was picked up by the police, drunk and insen- 
sible. I have now got a splitting headache. I 
shall be most likely fined five or ten bob by the 
beak, and get a lecture from him. About one 
o'clock, my stomach will recover its tone, and 
Richard will be himself again. There is my case. 
—wNow, why are you here ?” he said. 

“T hardly know,’ I replied. “ But wait a bit— 
let me think.” I asked him if the police knew 
him, and what name he gave. 

“T have no more idea than you,” he replied, 
“whether the Bobbies have the honour of being 
acquainted with me. I cannot tell whether I gave 
any name. If I was able to utter any articulate 
sounds, I am pretty sure to have informed them 
that I was Mr John Smith.” 

‘T thought. 

“Mr John Smith,” said I, “ we shall never meet 
again ; I neither mean nor wish to insult you. I 
have done nothing very criminal, and yet I am in 
a bigger mess than can probably be atoned for by 
a five or ten shilling fine. Pardon me, if I insult 
you by my proposal. If bape will change clothes 
with me, and names and crimes, neither of us 
giving our real names, I will give you twenty 
pounds down, and run my chance of being first 
placed at the bar.” 

“ All very well,” said he ; “but supposing your 
offence is one likely to be punished heavily, and I 
am called up first, I should be in a mess.” 

“O no,” I replied: “if you are called up first, I 
lose my e, and you still keep the money I give 
you, and take your own offence and your own 
— If I am fortunately called up first, 

give your name, and pay your fine; and you, 
when you are called up, will have no great difficulty 
in proving that you are not I, and were not where 
I was yesterday.” 

“ All right ; done along with you,” said he ; “ but 
I hope you are not in for murder.” 

; We changed clothes while our companions were 
snoring. I paid him the twenty pounds. We were 
duly conveyed in the prison-van about half-past 
nine to the police-court. I managed to get hold 
of some official, to give him a pound, and to 
him to use all his influence to get John Smith, the 
drunken medical student’s case, called on first, or 
very early. My bribe or bribes answered. For 
the first and last time, I trust, in my life, I stood in 
the dock. 

‘No sooner had I been placed there, than I at 
once stated that I wished to plead guilty ; that I 
was very sorry for what I had done (I inwardly 
wondered what it was), that I had been overtaken 
by drink on a festive occasion, and so forth. The 
magistrate cut me short by saying he was glad to 
see I was penitent, at the same time my offence 
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must be punished; that it was disgraceful for a 
gegtleman of my position to be found drunk and 
incapable in the streets ; that I must pay a fine of 
ten shillings, or go to prison for seven days. 

‘T need add that I paid the fine at once, 
left the court directly, and as fast as a hansom 
could carry me, hurried off to the South-western 
Terminus. My ruse at the police-court must, I 
knew, be soon discovered, and though there was 
not much chance of my being found and taken up, 
yet I was very anxious to put as great a distance 
as I could between myself and the worthy magis- 
trate and his subordinates. y some clever 
management, the case was kept out of the news- 
I remember I the 
police reports to see what had me of my 
prison acquaintance, Mr John Smith, who, dressed 
in my clothes, was to stand in my shoes, and take 
on himself my offence, but I oul learn nothing. 
It was not till a few years after, on my return to 
England, that I h what had been the end of 

recognised, I went to the same police-co t 
into conversation with one of the 
him to drink, and at length, without shewing 
~ | unusual interest in the story, led him on to 
tell me how some years back there had been the 
rummiest go he ever knew in that court: how 
the wrong man had been fined for being what he 
had not been, namely, drunk and incapable: how 
Mr John Smith, when he was put in the dock, 
and charged with getting on a train in motion at 
Bletchley, and then assaulting the police at Euston 
Square Station, not only denied the fact, but 
forced the witnesses to confess that he was not the 
man, and then, in the most impertinent manner, 
threatened to summon the police, the witnesses, 
nay, even the magistrate himself, if he was not 
dismissed with a gracious apol from all of 
them: how the police were not a little put out; 
&c. “In fact, sir,” he added, “it was the very 
rummiest go.” 

‘But to return to my story.—I left town by the 
first train I could, and as I was rushing down to 
Portsmouth, began to think over matters. I had 
certainly partly got out of my fix. I had escaped 
going to prison, and had been preserved from the 
shame of losing my commission because I had 
disgraced Her Majesty’s service, and had been saved 
all the worse than annoyance of a public exposure, 
and so forth. But even now my position was not 
an enviable one. It was nearly three o’clock. My 
regiment had embarked at two o’clock, and the 
unpleasant words of my colonel, as from time 
to time I again and again read his letter, made 
me feel very uncomfortable. My commission seemed 
to be anything but safe. However, after much 
calculation, I arrived at the conclusion, that though 
the regiment might have embarked, the vessel 
could have sailed, and that I should be 
on the pier at Portsmouth, and saw the troop-ship 
Hi , With every sail set and a fair wind, miles 
land. 

* With a heavy heart, I turned away. What could 
Ido? As I walked along with downcast head, I 
suddenly received a volley of abuse, and became 
conscious that I had en on the gouty toes of 
some old naval captain. He did not mildly 
to me. He was not one of the new school, and 
he rated me with coarse language as soundly as 
if he had been on hir own quarter-deck, and I had 


committed the most heinous offence imaginable. 
So rough was his tongue, that, under any other 


circumstances, I should have been fairly . As 
it was, it was a ect chance whether I abused 
him or apologi My good-fortune prevailed. 


“T beg your pardon,” I said ; “I was too much 
occupied by my own miserable thoughts to see 
where I was going. Don’t be too on a man 
that is down.” And I walked away. 

“Come here, youngster,” he roared. “ Miserable 
thoughts, man that is down—what do you mean b 
that nonsense at your time of life ?” and then ate 
ing in my distressed countenance how really upset 
my mind was, he spoke most kindly to me, and 
said: “I suppose you have got into some scrape. 
I have a boy about your ; I should be most 
thankful if any one helped him in a difficulty: tell 
mT did tell him all about it, mere 

‘I did tell hi about it, merely suppressing 
what had happened in London. 

“Yes,” he said, “ you will lose your commission, 
to a dead certainty, if you do not catch that ship ; 
and even if you do catch her, you will —— 
be at once put under arrest. But cheer up; I will 
see what I can do for you. The vast probabilities 
are that, before twenty-four hours are over, we shall 
have an extremely severe south-west gale. Very 
likely, the Hiawatha will be forced to put in at 
Plymouth. It so happens that at Plymouth I have 
great influence—much more than I have here. I 
am most intimately acquainted with the Port- 
admiral at Plymouth. You must get down to that 
town as fast as you can by posting and rail; go 
at once to the Port-admiral, and give him a letter 
I will now write.” 

‘In the letter, he begged his friend to have a look- 
out kept for the Hiawatha, and if within so many 
hours she did not = in to Plymouth, to send a 
steamer, and see if by any means she could meet 
with the troop-ship, and put me on board. 

‘The predicted ~ came on in the course of a 
few hours. The Port-admiral at Plymouth not 
only received me most kindly, but tipo me a 
letter to —, delight ight do 
me good. To my t delight, t tawatha was 
driven in to Plymouth by stress of weather. I 
need hardly say I lost no time in going on board. 
I did not report myself as i emple, but 
asking for Colonel ——, said: “Admiral —— 

me to give you this letter.” He read it. 
“Come down to my cabin, Mr Temple;” and 
when there, he continued: “The letter you have 
iven me from Admiral —— is one in which he 
that, as a mal favour to himself, I will 
not put you under arrest, but receive you favour- 
ably in | way, if I can do so consistently with 
my duty. You do not appear to me to deserve 
any kindness. I treated you with unusual favour 
in allowing you leave of absence up to the very 
last moment. In my letter to you, I told you 
in plain what would be the conse- 
quence if you did not reach Portsmouth at the 
appointed hour. With plenty of time before you 
you choose to absent yo from your ree 
ment for a longer period than you were allowed ; 
and, indeed, it is Pang mere chapter of acci- 
dents that you are able to join your regiment at 
all. Now, before I make Aad mind what to do, 
tell me plainly and tru a everything con- 
nected with your absence. not attempt to 
make excuses.” 
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‘I told him everything, merely respectfully 
sagas that he would keep my escapade quite 
secret. He attended to my tale, grew interested 
in my outside railway journey, and all but laughed 
at my police adventure. To cut my story short, 
I will give his a eae to me: “Mr 
Temple, I had thought that probably dissipation 
or carelessness had detained you in town. For 
many reasons, I will take no notice whatever of 
what has happened. If I took any notice at 
all, it must be in a very serious way. Report 


yourself to the adjutant ; or perhaps I had better | th 


take you to him myself, and introduce you. Make 
what excuses you like to your brother-officers for 
your non-appearance; and I will not exact a 
promise from you, but remember you have got 
into this scrape through drinking ”——. 

“T was not at all drunk, sir,” said I. 

“No, I never said you were, Mr Temple; but 
being by nature of an excitable temperament, you 
did which you would not have done had you 
taken no beer, champagne, or sherry for lunch ; 
and putting aside the ily risk you ran, you 
did that which might have cost you what you 
value probably more than life—I mean your good 
name. Now, my very strong advice to you, Mr 
Temple, is this: Do not let any circumstances 
whatever lead you to drink anything strong before 

our dinner. [ do not mean to imply that you are 

ikely to get drunk ; but the silly habit of drinking 
on an empty stomach merely for drinking’s sake— 
the silly habit of making two heavy dinners a day, 
when beer, sherry, and champagne are drunk at 
lunch, may or may not injure others, but will 

robably lead a person of your temperament to 
o in some moment of excitement that which you 
will all your life regret.” 

“T promise, sir, to”—— 

“No, don’t promise, Mr Temple. You little 
know the temptations which, as a young officer, 
you will encounter. Don’t promise, but ever 
remember my advice.” 

‘Colonel —— sleeps in the Crimea ; 
my arms. Admiral —— and Captain —— are 
also both dead. Of John Smith the medical 
student I know nothing; perhaps, when he reads 
this, he may claim my acquaintance. Most reli- 
end have I kept my dear old colonel’s advice. 

can safely say, that in health, in pocket, in 
happiness, in eve =~ have we yey save as 
regards my wounds’—Harry glanced at his shat- 
tered useless arm—‘and to the last hour of my 
life, remembering my own early days and narrow 
escape, never, unless I am fully persuaded that he 
deserves it, will I be hard upon a youngster. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


Awmone all the beautiful vegetable forms with 
which nature has clothed this teeming earth of ours, 
there are none more delightful than trees; none 
more attractive to the eye; none, assuredly, that 
awaken such thick-coming memories of ‘the days 
that are no more. Ever since the subtle serpent 
in the Garden of Eden—where ‘ God made to grow 
se that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food’—persuaded our general mother to eat 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, with all our woe, 


the sylvan portion of creation has been invested 


he died in | ? 


with unfading interest for the sons of Adam and 
daughters of Eve, by reason of the associations 
which legendary lore and authentic history have 
thrown around it, apart altogether from its bo- 
tanical claims to our notice. 

Paramount to all other parents of the vegetable 
kingdom is the fatal Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil,* which played such a conspicuous 
owe in the awful drama of man’s fall. There was, 

sides, the mysterious Tree of Life;+ a plant of 
heavenly origin, that bloomed and blossomed in 

e terrestrial paradise, and bore immortalising 
fruits, that had the power of repelling death, as 
the laurel, according to the ancients, was believed 
to repel lightning. And there were the mighty 
cedars of Eden, which, as Basnage tells io hae 
remained traditionary in the memories of the 
Hebrews for centuries. A Jewish tradition re- 
presents the just of the race of Seth—whom 
the Scripture calls ‘the sons of God, and the 
Assyrian legends ‘ genii’—as wandering about the 
heights bordering upon the Garden of Eden, 
the gigantic cedars of which they admired with 
sighs, and where they fondly cherished the hope 
that one of their just ones would enable them 
again to enter. And there is the Tree of Babylonf 
a solitary evergreen shrub, found amid the ruins of 
that once proud city, to which the Persians give 
the name of Athelé, and which ye | say was 
miraculously preserved, in order that the Prophet 
Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed, might tie his horse 
to it after the battle of Hillah. Mohammed 
himself is described, in the fifty-third chapter of 
the Koran, as having seen the angel Gabriel ‘ by 
the lote-tree beyond which there is no passing: 
near it is the Garden of Eternal Abode :’ 


The lote-tree springing by Allah’s throne, 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf. 


Milton makes the mother of the human race relate 
to Adam how she first ‘espied’ him ‘under a 


lantain.’ 

In the sacred Scri , we find frequent men- 
tion made of trees. It was ‘an olive-leaf plucked 
off’ that the dove bore to Noah, as a token that the 
waters of the Deluge had abated ; and, in remem- 
brance of the weary flight of that solitary bird 
through ‘upper air,’ when, as the historian-poet 
tells us, ‘a shoreless ocean tumbled round the 
globe,’ the olive branch is to this day everywhere 
regarded as the emblem of forgiveness, peace, and 
security. It was under a tree that the celestial 


visitants, in the garb of pilgrims, rested, when they 


* It is generally supposed among Christians that the 
Tree of Knowledge was an apple-tree; the Persians, on 
the contrary, maintain that it was of the genus. 
our days, the German Eichhorn, in his Argeschichte, makes 
it a species of manchineel. ‘ ing due deduction from 
the marvellous which surrounds the fall of man,’ the 
Rationalist writer observes, ‘the fact remains that the 
constitution of the human body was at first vitiated by 
the use of a poisonous fruit.’ 

+ The Brahmins, who draw enchanting pictures of 
their choream (paradise), place in it a tree, the fruit 


of which would confer immortality, if one were allowed 
to eat of it. 
t This famous tree, which is sup to have flourished 


in the hanging gardens of Babylon, stands at a short 
distance to the north-east of El Kosr, or‘ the palace, a 
quadrangular mound of 2100 feet, situated near the town 
of Hillah, which occupies a portion of the site of the 
ancient Babylon, both being separated from the Euphrates 
by a narrow valley. ~ 


he 
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appeared to Abraham on the plains of Mamre ;* 
and Abraham planted a grove in the wilderness 
of Beersheba, in the land of the Philistines, in 
which ‘he invoked the name of the Lord” It was 
under an oak that Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was 
buried ; and Jacob, on his death-bed, likens Joseph 
to a fruitful bough, ‘even a fruitful bough by a 
well, whose branches run over the wall’ It was 
with a tree that Moses pacified the Israelites when 
they complained of the bitterness of the waters of 
Marah, on their journey to the Promised Land. 
The Scripture says that he eried unto the Lord, 
and the Lord shewed him a tree, which, when he 
cast it into the waters, they immediately lost their 
unpleasant taste. Fig, vine, and pomegranate 
trees are mentioned among the delights of the 
Promised Land; and the Israelites were com- 
manded to destroy all places wherein the nations 
served their gods upon the high mountains, upon 
the hills, and ‘under every green tree’ They were 
also strictly enjoined, when besieging a town, to 
cut down ‘only the trees that were nothing for 
meat.’ It was under a pomegranate that Saul 
‘tarried in the uttermost part of Gibeah which 
is in Migron, before he engaged the Philistines in 
battle; and it was under a tree at Jabesh that ‘the 
valiant men of Israel’ interred the ashes of Saul 
and his three sons whose bodies they had burned. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent cedar-trees to David, and 
‘David and all the house of Israel played before 
the Lord on all manner of instruments made of 
fir-wood.’ It was by an oak-tree that Absalom, 
David’s son, met his death. As he was riding a 
mule under the boughs of a t oak—so runs the 
Scripture narrative—his head got entangled in the 
clustering branches, and the mule taking to flight, 
left him suspended from the tree, whereupon Joab 
and his armour-bearers came up and slew him, 
‘ while he was yet alive in the midst of the oak.’ 

The Scripture records, that in the reign of 
Solomon, Fadah and Israel dwelt safely, every 
man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from 
Dan even to Beersheba ;’ and Solomon _ himself 
‘spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall ;’ and when he was about to build the Temple, 
he sent to Hiram, king of Tyre, for cedar-trees, 
knowing that there was not one among them 
could hew timber like the Sidonians. Hiram 
gave Solomon ‘ cedar-trees and fig-trees according to 
all his desire ;’ for which, in exchange, he obtained 
twenty cities in the land of Galilee. So extensively 
was cedar employed in the construction of the 
Temple, that the inspired historian says ‘all was 
cedar, there was no stone seen.’ The pillars were 
made of almug-trees, which Hiram’s navy brought 
from Ophir; and cedars became ‘as abundant in 
Jerusalem as sycamores in the vale.’ It was under 
the prophet Elijah lay when the a to 
Mm and fed him with celestial food” 7 

When the Israelites lapsed into idolatry, ‘ they 
set up images in groves, on every high hill, and 
under every green tree” The ancients believed 
that the souls of the de dwelt in the gloomy 
depths of woods and forests, and that the gods 


* In the vale of Mamre, which is only six furl 
from Hebron, there was still shewn, in the time of 
Jerome, a tree of enormous growth, beneath which it was 


occasionally made them their habitations; hence 
their deep reverence for these solemn leafy aisles, 
which the poetic fancy of later days regarded as the 
favoured haunts of the Muses. Virgil speaks of 


Narcycian woods of a, whose gloomy shade 
Seemed for retreat of heavenly Muses made. 


It was under a turpentine-tree that the Virgin- 
mother, journeying to Jerusalem to be purified, 
rested to give the breast to the infant Saviour; and 
that tree, according to common belief, possessed 
ever after, during sixteen centuries, a hidden 
virtue, which effected the most wonderful cures, as 
related by the Asiatic Christians and the Turks, to 
whom it was an object of veneration and a term of 
pilgrimage, until it was destroyed about two hun- 
dred years ago. On leaving the Valley of Rephaim, 
where old oaks still overshadowed the very tombs 
of the giants of the race of Enoch, it is related that 
the mother of the man-god a tree of for- 
bidding aspect, at the sight of which she shuddered, 
as the night-wind made mournful music through 
its waving branches. This was the barren olive 
of which tradition speaks as the infamous wood 
wherewith the stiff-necked Jews fashioned the 
fatal cross on which they crucified the Redeemer. 
In the church of the Monastery of the Holy Cross, 
at about a league’s distance from Jerusalem, is 
shewn the place where it stood—the spot being 
indicated by a marble slab placed in a small niche 
beneath the high-altar, before which a lamp burns 
perpetually. 

The far-famed cedars of Lebanon rank amongst the 
most interesting and awe-inspiring wonders of the 
Holy Land. The amphitheatre in which they are 
situated is in itself a magnificent temple of nature, 
and has its beginning high up in the deep recess 
of the Kadisha, one of the wildest and grandest 
of the gorges of the Lebanon. For its grandeur of 
appearance, the cedar is as much indebted to its 
peculiar manner of growth as to its gigantic dimen- 
sions, the pyramidal form greatly contributing to 
its natural magnificence. The ancients conceived a 
a idea of the incorruptibility of its 
timber, imagining that it communicated its dura- 
bility to whatever it came in contact with, for 
which reason they not only embalmed the bodies 
of their dead but sprinkled their manuscripts with 
its powder, which emits a fragrance destructive to 
a great variety of insects. The wood of the modern 
cedar of Lebanon has been proved by _experi- 
ments to be almost valueless commercially, and 
only equal to an inferior kind of deal. It was 
often used by the ancients in the construction 
of idols; and the reverence with which it was 
regarded is clearly demonstrated by the various 
ecclesiastical penalties imposed upon those who 
should cut or otherwise injure the trees. It is 
related that when the Moslems were pasturing in 
the vicinity of Lebanon, they were rash enough to 
cut some of the older specimens, for which they were 
immediately punished by the loss of their flocks. In 
former times, the Maronites were wont to celebrate 
in the sacred grove the festival of the Transfigura- 
tion, when the Patriarch himself would officiate, 
and perform the ceremonies of mass before a rude 
altar of stones. The trees, as they stand at present, 
form a thick forest without underbrush, covering an 
area of forty rods in diameter. The popular fallacy 
that it was impossible to count them had its origin 


said that Abraham had received the visit of the three 
angels who announced to him the birth of Isaac. 


in the fact, that all travellers disagree as to their 
number. Phat they have diminished considerably, 
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admits of no doubt; and while the cedar has 
been completely naturalised both in England and 
France, in Lebanon, the ancient land of its glory 
and abundance, where, in the days of Solomon, 
there were immense forests, it has almost entirely 
ceased to exist. At what particular period it was 
first planted in England, it is now impossible to 
ascertain. One writer states it was in the ‘ Medico- 
botanical Garden’ at Chelsea in 1683; but this 
cannot be correct, if the superb specimen which 
stood at Hendon Palace in Middlesex, and was 
blown down in the tempest which broke over 
England on New-year’s day 1779, was actually 
laced there in the presence of Queen Elizabeth. 
he deodar has been frequently assumed to be 
identical with the cedar of Holy Writ, as its 
imposing appearance better accords with the 
sublime description of Ezekiel. Specimens have 
been found in the temples of India which have 
endured for nearly three hundred years without 
evincing the slightest symptoms of decay. 

The oak-tree was an object of profound reverence 
to our ancestors, whose religious worship was inti- 
mately associated with it. From its strength, dura- 
bility, and gigantic proportions, it was considered 
the most appropriate emblem of the Divinity. 
The tree and its productions were deemed holy ; 
to its trunk was Soul the victim destined for 
slaughter, and with its leaves were formed the 
sacerdotal chaplets worn during the time of sacri- 
fice. The earliest notices of oak-forests in the Saxon 
chronicles shew that the trees were then chiefly 
valued for their acorns ; and several laws are ex- 
tant made by the Saxon kings relating to the 
fattening of swine, which they called nage. 
The ancient Britons appear to have been the first 
who used the oak for ship-building ; the alder, the 
cypress, and the pine having been employed for 
that purpose by the Romans. 

By a Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Land Revenue respecting timber, it appears that 
a seventy-four-gun ship contains about two 
thousand tons, which, at the rate of a load and 
a half a ton, would give three thousand loads 
of timber; and it would consequently require 
two thousand trees of seventy-five years’ growth, 
or two hundred and fifty of one hundred and fifty 
years’ growth. It has been also calculated that, 
as not more than forty oaks containing a load 
and a half of timber each can stand upon an acre, 
fifty acres are required to produce the oaks neces- 
sary for every seventy-four-gun ship. In planta- 
tions made for profit, few oaks are duel to stand 
more than seventy-five or one hundred, or at most 
one hundred i fifty years. Instances are on 
record of remarkable oaks producing from thirty to 
forty, and sometimes even fifty tons of timber 
each ; but these trees must haye been the growth of 
centuries. In the mansion at Tredegar Park, 
Monmouthshire, there is said to be a room forty-two 
feet long by twenty-seven feet broad, the floor and 
wainscot of which were the produce of a single oak- 
tree grown on the estate. 

The oldest oak in England is supposed to be 
the Parliament Oak, so called from the tradition 
of Edward I. holding a parliament under its 
branches. It is 1500 years old, and stands in 
Clipstone Park, one of the estates of the Duke of 
Portland, which, by the way, is the most ancient 
park in the island, having existed previous to 
the Conquest, and been seized as such by the 
Conqueror. ‘The same nobleman was once the 


proprietor of the largest oak in England; it was 
called the Duke’s Walking-stick, was higher than 
Westminster Abbey, and. stood up to within half 
a century ago. The largest oak at present in 


England is, we believe, the Caltho Oak, in 
Yorkshire ; it measures seventies feet in 


circumference where the trunk meets the ground. 
The Three-shire Oak in Worksop, which dropped 
over 777 yards, was so called because it covered 
part of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derby- 
shire. Herne’s Oak—the famous hunter-haunted 
oak in Windsor Forest, ‘with its great ragged 
horns,’ which the genius of Shakspeare has classi- 
cised, and of which an apocryphal story is told by 
Jesse in his Gleanings—was cut down one morning 
by order of George IIL, than whom, Lord Byron 
assures us, 


A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from land. 


True, the king was in a state of great but transient 
excitement at the time, and the circumstance 
evoked much regret, if not astonishment. The 
royal caprice formed the subject of comment in the 
public press, which abounded with appropriate 
allusions to the masquerading of the Merry Wives. 

What reader of* our history but will call to 
mind the Royal Oak, in the neighbourhood of 
Wolverhampton, in the branches of which the 
Merry Monarch, more fortunate than Absalom, 
saved himself from his pursuers after the battle of 
Worcester ; an event still commemorated by the 
wearing of oak-leaves on the 29th of May. Tyrrel’s 
— as it is traditionally called, still marks the spot 
where 


Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bled in the forest like a wounded hart. 


There are the oaks of Pharamond, Clovis, and 
Charlemagne in France ; and a brave old oak with 
which is associated the name of Henri Quatre, 
stands at the gorge of Francherd, where a hermit- 
age, afterwards converted into a monastery, existed 
in the twelfth century. The pagan Gauls of the 
sixth and seventh centuries made gods of oak-trees, 
burning torches before them, and devoutly invoking 
their aid in times of war. We had nigh forgotten 
the Fairlop Oak, respecting which Gilpin tells us 
that the traditions of the county trace it half-way 
up the Christian era. About forty years ago, the 
shade of its eleven boughs covered an area of three 
hundred feet in circuit, and no booth was suffered 
to be erected beyond the extent of its boughs. 


BLONDEL PARVA. 
CHAPTER VIL—AT THE COURT-GATES. 


Wuen Richard Anstey left Blondel Parva for his 
uncle’s, on the same evening which introduced 
Maurice to the manor-house, he was in by no 
means an enviable state of mind. It is not pleasant 
to be knocked down by anybody, but to suffer that 
indignity at the hands of a clergyman is especially 
objectionable, since—unless in the very exceptional 
case of one’s being secretary to a Sheffield Union— 
you cannot take your revenge. Richard could not 
call his enemy out, or, what was the same thing, 
Mr Milton could not come if he did ; nor could he, 
under the circumstances, bring an action against 
him, with much chance of getting damages: nor 
could he (and of this he felt most satisfied of all) 


inflict condign punishment upon him—that is, a 


punch his head. But if hate could have killed a 
man, such a good hater was Richard Anstey, that 
the Rev. Charles Milton would have been dead 
already, even though, instead of ny curate, he 
were in occupation of the best wine he his college, 
and endowed with the corresponding powers of 
ws although the suspicion of rivalry had 
" 0 e icion of ri 
scarcely had to Anstey did not like 
the notion of leaving Maurice Glyn—‘ Just one of 
those finicking fellows that take so with women’— 
with his footing within Blondel Manor already 
secured. 


Again, Mr Richard’s nose was tender, and hurt 
him a good deal with its nervous twitching. He 
owed a debt, which was not of gratitude, for that 
to ‘that hypocritical little prude, the gate-keeper’s 
daughter, confound her!’ He was no longer 
indifferent to her disgrace. His wicked fancy for 
the poor girl, though keen as ever, began to be 
mingled a — = iation. She 

e power of doi im a t injury. 
had really happened! His chance 
with Kate (he understood her well enough to 
feel) would then be over. “He was really en- 
amoured of his cousin, as eS his natural 
selfishness would permit him to be; and besides, 
it might be of great importance to him, in a 
pecuniary way, to make her his wife. He had 
spoken truth when he said his uncle might have 
made any number of wills since that by which he 
had made him his sole heir; and the old man had 
always had a liking for his godchild, strongest, too, 
at those rare times when his better nature asserted 
itself; and now that he was sick, and perhaps 
dying, there was no knowing to what sentimental 
nonsense he might not give way. 

Such were the unsatisfactory reflections in which 
the young man indulged, both on the way to the 
station, as he sat silent on the dog-cart with his 
cigar clenched tightly between his teeth, and also 
during his brief railway journey. It was but five- 
and-thirty miles by road and rail from Blondel 
Parva to Swinlake, the village where bis uncle’s 
house was situated; but when he arrived there, it 
was too late to go up to the Court that night. It 
was by no means open to him, as his uncle’s nearest 
relative, to come thither or go thence as he pleased. 
At no time had he wentusel te do this, for reasons 
that will presently — but least of all, at a 
critical period such as the present. If the baronet 
was not so ill as his informant had described, or if 
he had got better in the meantime, it was probable 
that he would take great offence at so untimely a 
— in ra are ex- 
tremely jealous of their heirs (especially if, as in 
this case, they are not their mal favourites), 
and resent above all things the being believed to 
be near their end. The beggar’s remark about the 
vulture would have occurred to Sir Nicholas at 
once, had his nephew made his uninvited a 
ance, with kind inquiries, at 11.30 p.m., and that 
femme gentleman was much too sagacious to do so. 

or oe his quarters for the night 
at - 


inn. 

The Anstey Arms was not by any means an early- 
closing house ; the landlord, Mr James Hoskins, 
secure in the good-will of his patron—earned years 
ago, it was whispered, in ways too disreputable as 
well as too numerous to mention—did not trouble 
himself much about the law in that matter; and 


- 


besides, Mr Richard was expected. It was Jem 
Hoskins who had given him warning by letter of 
his uncle’s precarious condition, and it was Jem 
himself who drove the spring-cart—the only vehicle 
which his slender establishment possessed —which 
met him at the Swinlake Station. 

‘I am deuced glad to see you, Mr Richard) 
observed this worthy, confidentially, as the young 
man seated himself by his side. ‘ Your uncle was 
took main bad to-day again. He’ll slip his wind 
this time, as sure as eggs,’ 

‘Does the doctor say that, or is it only your own 
muddle-headed notion ?’ returned the other, in an 
irritated tone. ‘I shan’t thank you, Mr Hoskins— 
I can tell you that—if you have brought me here 
on a fool’s errand, when I was much better engaged.’ 

‘Oh, you are engaged, Mr Richard, are you?’ 
inquired the landlord waggishly. ‘ Well, it’s a good 
thing to have made sure of Miss Kate, at all events. 
Then, perceiving that his companion received this 
pleasantry with a face like a thunder-cloud, he 
added with gravity : ‘ The doctor has said nothing, 
sir, because he knows better than to do so; but, 
for all that, Sir Nicholas is a dying man. A young 
man, too, as one may say—not five years older than 
me: it is enough to make one quake for fear one’s 
self. Lord, lord, I remember him a younger man 
than yourself, Mr Richard ; and a deal more game- 
some. 

‘ How do you know he is dying?’ inquired the 
impatient heir. 

‘Well, Mr Richard, I do know it, although I 
have not heard it said in words. Her Ladyshi 
knows it, well enough, I can see, though I should 
not like to be the man to tell her so. I saw her 
this very afternoon. Everything goes on as usual 
te the Court, and there is even company there. 

Charles has a friend ems, ont her 
Leonard.’ 

Richard muttered a savage oath, and struck his 
foot with violence against the splash-board. 

‘There, there, sir; don’t frighten the old mare. 
All that is coming to an end now, continued the 
landlord soothingly. ‘The whole Noah’s Ark of 
them will have to clear out, and you will be where 
you ought to be at last. Only, it is just as well 

ou should see to things yourself, and that’s why 

wrote. That old harpy—what Sir Nicholas can 
have seen in her for so many years, nobody knows: 
she is as thin as the whipping-post she ought to be 
tied to, and yellow as the guinea which she ought 
to be cut off with ; yes, sir, she is black and yellow 
(Sir Nicholas’s racing colours, that’s one thing), like 
an old crow, and ike a scarecrow, and yet 
what airs she gives herself!—that old harpy, a3 I 
was saying, may not be satisfied even with the 
slice she got ; and the young ones—hers and 
the others—have, L daresay, got their bills 
2 crying: “More, more !” although their crops 

ould be full enough. I am pretty sure there’s 
mischief brewing, her Ladyship looked so 
and anxious—which, why should she do, consider- 
ing what has been secured to her, unless she were 
greedy for more? But the fact is, she has no con- 
science, and’—— 

*The devil take her!’ i Richard 
violently. ‘Why do you harp upon her, when 
you know it annoys me ?” 

‘Well, you don’t hate her worse than I do, Mr 
Richard, replied the other coolly. ‘To hear her 
give her “orders,” forsooth, and lord it over those 
who were hand and glove with Sir Nicholas when 
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she was a mere baby, makes me near to mad. 
Then to think of such a one as she affecting 
religion, or, at all events, philanthropy (which is 
almost as bad), and being good to the poor (with 
our money, as it were, which I hope will be 
tter spent some day)—it’s absolutely sickening. 
——- too, in the parish (she could not do 
worse if she was a parson’s wife), and — 
—_ (es she calls it) agin their masters an 
tters 

‘ That'll do, Mr Hoskins,’ interrupted the young 
man impatiently. ‘I tell you I won't hear her 

ken of. I know well enough why you are so 
bitter against the woman ; but what’s that to my 
wrong? She spoilt some little game of yours on 
one occasion, did she not /—would not permit _ 
to take advantage of unprotected innocence, eh ?? 
ial Innocence be hanged!’ muttered the landlord 

enly. 

‘Well, let us hope, for your sake, it will be so, 
and not vice versd, as is generally supposed,’ 
returned the other coolly. ‘ But that Mors me: 
has Sir Nicholas sent for the parson ?” 

‘Not he, Mr Richard; he hates parsons, as he 
does lawyers, like pison ; neither of them has been 
at the Court these many years. No, he has not 
sent for the parson 5 fortunately, he is a deal too 
game for that. 

‘Why fortunately, Mr Hoskins ?” 

‘Did I say fortunately ?’ inquired the other with 
a look of stolidity. 

‘Yes, and you meant it. You think that, in a 
moment of weakness, or perhaps of terror, my 
uncle might confess to the parson a thing or two 
which would implicate a certain parishioner of his, 
who shall be nameless, but who is not in very 
_ odour with the bench of magistrates already. 

es, it is fortunate for you that no parson has been 
sent for.’ 

‘That may be, or it may not,’ answered the 
other, with a sneer in his turn: ‘at all events, it 
is fortunate for somebody else that the rector has 
had no chance of putting a spoke in his wheel. If 
your uncle thor ask advice about his worldly 
affairs, as well as t’other, your character don’t 
stand overwell with the clergy, I believe; and 
everybody pities Miss Kate Irby, the nearest rela- 
tive to Sir Nicholas, except yourself, and who lost 
80 a chance twelve years ago. 

he worthy pair now kept silence, each chewing 
his cud of bitter thought, till presently, on turning 
a corner of the road, the little inn came into view. 


‘Come,’ resumed the landlord, ‘I didn’t go for to 
make you | » Mr Richard, and shouldn’t ha’ 
done it, but that you began girding at me. 
Them as lives in houses shouldn’t throw 


stones. However, there’s no need for us to quarrel ; 
we are both in the same boat in this matter, 
although I pull such a little oar, and you sucha 
large one ; and that’s all the more reason why we 
should pull each other round.’ 


quarrel ?’ in a tone which, if not exactly apologetic, 
was as near to it as it was necessary for a person 


of his superior position to go. 
a reconcilement haa thus been made, Mr 
James Hoskins—not altogether unused to deal with 


fellow-creatures who require delicate handling— 


had the tact to perceive that he had furnished all 
the information required of him, and that his 
further companionship was not desired. Accord- 
ingly, after setting forth some supper with his own 
hands, he left his future patron alone in the little 
private sitting-room of his establishment ; it looked 
out immediately upon the gates of the park, and 
from it the lights in the sick man’s residence 
could easily be seen glimmering above the tree-tops 
of the long avenue. The adjoining bedchamber 
was not made use of by Mr Richard. All night long 
he sat at the open window, smoking cigar after 
cigar, first P gooey to himself the view he 
knew so well, and when the moon rose, and dis- 
me pte it, gazing upon sward and timber, tower 
and turret, with greedy and far-reaching eyes. The 
proximity of the prize he coveted had altered the 
character of his meditations, but they were still 
far from being pleasant ones. - 
Anstey Court was indeed a stately pm statelier 
even than befitted the rent-roll of its present 
tenant, and how was the heir to keep it up upon 
an income so greatly diminished as he well knew, 
under the most favourable circumstances, it was 
sure to be? The woman Hoskins had called ‘her 
Ladyship’ (although with no legal right to that 
title), and her little son would rob him, nay, had 
already robbed him, of many a fair acre. Charles 
and Leonard, too, bastards both, though by differ- 
ent mothers, had had their share. "Sir Nicholas 
had been careful amply to provide beforehand for 
his own flesh and blood, and trusted nothing to the 


of as her ‘right.’ What a huge 
diminished heritage would that be! He would 
not permit himself, within sight of that ificent 
domain, to think it possible that she could be left 
sole heiress, although, a few hours ago, even that 
had ap to him not utterly out of the question ; 
and her statement that she would, in such a case, 
make ample amends, had given him comfort. No, 
he would not contemplate such a contingency as 
that. But to find Kate placed in anything like 
affluent circumstances—independently of its being 
done at his expense—that would be most unwel- 
come, since it would make her more difficult to 
win. To him Richard no 
conceit with respect to his own powers of pleasing. 
Her refusal of his hand that morning had Le 
no self-esteem. He had not imagined himself 
beloved by his cousin, although he was far from 
guessing how much she disliked him. Curiously 
enough, notwithstanding that her own attraction for 
him was very strong, he did not take liking much 
into account when estimating his chances of winni 
Kate. He could not conceive that any girl coul 
shut her eyes to practical advantages ; and although 
he had been rejected as a man of great expectations, 
he had good hope to be looked upon more favourably 


ah 


generosity lawful heir. Was it possible that ! 
these hateful persons were plotting still further 
against him (Richard), or were they merely living 
in clover yonder as _ as the old man was master, 
content to retire, with his proper spoil, at 
his decease? That was one suspicion that troubled 
Mr Richard. Another source of anxiety was Kate 
Irby. Had any softening influences been at work 
since he had seen his uncle last (many months 
ago), to induce him to remember her in his will 
more largely? Suppose some remorse, for instance, 
had caused him to bequeath to her those ten 
thousand pounds he had won so cunniagly of 
her dead father, and which Kate had spoken 
| 
to appreciate this stroke of fancy—his nature was 
morose, and —, pe antagonistic to that of the 
jovial old sinner by whose side he sat—but he was 
understood to ask: ‘Who the blank wanted to } 
| 


as Sir Richard Anstey, Bart., with a rent-roll 
of eight thousand a year. If, at the same time, 
she was herself poor, or, still better, in debt, as she 
had hinted (here he made a memorandum to send 
Hoskins to Blondel Regis, the nearest town to 
Blondel Parva, to make private inquiries as to 
whether the widow owed money there), and if 
Sir Nicholas had adhered to his last resolve of 
leaving her but five hundred pounds, then his 
chance with the girl would be almost assured ; 
nay, it would be a deuced generous thing in him 
to take her. 

Twice during the night these calculations or 
forebodings of Mr Richard were boisterously inter- 
rupted : once came a horseman at full speed down 
the avenue, and thundered at the lodge-door to 
rouse the porter; and once, towards morning, a 
carriage-and-four flew through the gates, which had 
been set wide in expectation of its arrival, and tore 
up the hill to the Court. 

Richard rightly guessed that some angen had 
been sent for on a sudden, in addition to the 
ordinary medical attendant that was retained in 
the house, and that the end was surely drawing 
very near. 


CHAPTER VIII.—‘ QUICK, QUICK’ 


The news that Hoskins brought up-stairs with 
Mr Richard’s breakfast next morning was, that 
Sir Nicholas ‘had been took with a fit, or summut,’ 
during the night, but had since rallied considerably. 
The guests at the Court, however, were to leave by 
an early train, and the physician lately summoned 
was still in attendance. 

‘They know as you are here, sir,’ said the land- 
lord, his manner growing perceptibly more respect- 
ful as the change of patrons grew more imminent. 
‘Her mee ee | has sent to you will step up. 
She was about to despatch a messenger for you to 
— when she was informed of your arrival 

ere. 

. | likely indeed, I should think,’ observed 
Richard cynically. ‘However, that reminds me, 
Hoskins’—and it was curious how the youn 

man’s manner towards his inferior had also chan 
since the last few hours ; it was no longer peevish, 
but condescendingly familiar—‘if you can make 
it convenient, I wish you to go over to Blondel 

is, and make inquiries, im a quiet way, con- 
cerning Mrs Irby’s affairs. I am almost afraid 
‘they are growing embarrassed. Find out whether 
she owes much money to the trades-people ; do 
you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir Richard—I beg pardon, Mr Richard.’ 

There was no necessity to apologise for the 
mistake. A look of gratified vanity stole over the 
young man’s face, in spite of himself, though the 
next moment it wore its habitual look of reserve 
and 

‘Who was the other witness, beside yourself, to 
that will of Sir Nicholas of which we were talking 
the last time I was here, Hoskins ?’ 

‘Bob Dene, sir, the head-gamekeeper: him as 
was shot in Swinlake Spinney, the year before last, 
by the poachers.’ 

*O yes, I remember—poor fellow !’ returned the 
other carelessly. ‘I hope my uncle provided for 
his family in a proper manner ? 

‘Well, Mr Richard, I daresay he would ha’ done 
it, if Bob had happened to be married, but he 
was a bachelor. Rot, indeed, as that always’—— 


But here the facetious landlord became conscious 
that his pleasantry was misplaced, and cut it short 
with a dry cough, addressed in confidence to the 
palm of his leek 

‘Well, I shall go up to the Court as soon as 
these strangers are gone, Hoskins, and not before. 
Their presence there at such a time is absolutely 
indecent.—Talk of the devil, &c. &. Here comes 
the waggonette with the very people, if I don’t 
mistake. Umph! Those young fellows are really 
not ill dressed. I wonder where Charles and 
Leonard pick up their friends!—There now, as 
soon as I have Thad my cigar, I shall stroll up. 
And you will not forget that little commission of 
mine, Hoskins. It is market-day at Blondel Regis, 
to-day, is it not ?—and the very best of times to 
pick up any local ramours—so you had better start 
at once.’ 

Whereupon the obsequious landlord left the 
room to harness the mare to the spring-cart. The 
park-gates were still wide open, suggesting thereby 
present calamity, like those of the Temple of Janus, 
or the authority that forgets a dying master; and 
Richard Anstey passed ‘comgh them unobserved 
by the porter. 

‘He had better look a little sharper when he 
is in my service, muttered the young man, whose 
vision was not so obscured by grief but that he 
had an eye to business. ‘ oy any of the deer 
were to get out, or one of those thievish tramps 

t in!’ 

Thee was no one to be seen about. In the 
tapering avenue, his own was the only shadow that 
crossed the checker-work thrown by branch and 
leaf, and the great sunlit park stretched far and 
wide on both sides, untenanted by human creature ; 
but as he drew near to the east terrace that fronted 
the house, fitter for some military display than 
for the strutting to and fro of the half-dozen pea- 
cocks that generally held it in possession, he saw 
two gentlemen standing together by the great hall- 
door. They saw him too, and came slowly forward 
as if to greet him. One was a man of middle 

and the other nearly — years his junior; the 
former was fair, the other dark; they had nothing 
in common between them except the bronze upon 
their cheeks, the result of much exposure to the 
elements, for they were both keen sportsmen; yet 
they were half-brothers. 

‘How are you, Mr Marston? How are you, Mr 
Irving?’ said Richard carelessly. 

They lifted their hats in salutation, as he had 
done; but Richard passed coolly on before they 
could make any reply. 

‘If they flattered themselves I was going to call 
them Charles and Leonard now,’ soliloquised he, 
‘they are most uncommonly mistaken.’ 

They were his uncle’s sons, by different mothers, 
and lived at the Court: the establishment of Sir 
Nicholas being patriarchal in that respect, and 
comprehending three distinct families. ere was 
Mr Marston, who had his own apartments and 
stables; Mr Irving, who had ditto, ditto; and she 
whom Hoskins had satirically called ‘her Ladyship,’ 
who ruled the house, and was in her turn ruled by 
her little son Leopold. 

The great outer door stood open, and through 
the inner doors of glass, Richard gazed on the huge 
entrance-hall and broad, branching staircase, irreso- 
lute whether to ring the bell or announce himself. 
Presently deciding on the latter course, he pushed 
his way in. There was none to stop him. His 
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footsteps on the tesselated pavement evoked only 
echoes. The fountain was not playing—the machin- 
ery having been neglected of late, as such matters 
are apt to be in times of domestic trouble—but the 
place was pes cena | cool. The tiled floor, the 
polished marble-lined walls, the lofty ceiling—on 
which was represented some elaborate pastoral 
story—the pillars that supported it, and the two 
huge malachite vases, one on either side the stairs, 
all seemed to scatter coolness, just as, without 
doors, in that sultry forenoon, all things reflected 
heat. To the right, and opening directly on the 
hall, was the statue gallery, a double line of grace- 
ful groups and single figures, intermingled with 
flowers and ferns—white marble, and n leaf, 
and scarlet blossom. Beyond it lay the picture- 
rooms, with their brown and shining floors un- 
carpeted, and save that there was a sprinkling of 
arm-chairs, in which you could recline and feast 
upon the treasures on the walls, unfurnished. Here 
Rubens’s nude unblushing beauties glowed ; here 
Rembrandt’s dusky forms grew into life and light 
the more you gazed ; here Claude would have you 
bask in southern sunshine; here Poussin beckoned 
to his shady groves. Richard strode straight on, 
blind to all triumphs of art—though not without a 
general notion that the scenes were well set forth, 
and the judgment sound that had selected them, 
and a particular sense that they were worth a good 
deal of money, and would be his own in a few 
hours—until & drew near a half-opened door, 
which, he knew, was that of ‘her Ladyship’s’ 
boudoir. Then he trod as softly as he could, and 
paused, and listened. There were two voices 
talking within—a woman’s and a child’s—and 
through the hinge of the door, Richard could see 
the speakers. One was a dark lady, with a sad and 
thoughtful face ; her age, as he knew it to be, was 
about thirty, but she looked much more than that ; 
her dress was simple, but not slovenly, as Hoskins 
had implied; her thin white fingers rested on the 
curly head of a little boy of six, evidently her 
own son, though his eyes were bright with the anti- 
cipations of youth, while hers reflected the sad 
experience of years. At present, however, even 
the boy’s face was grave. 

‘Yes, darling, answered she tenderly to some 
question of the child’s; ‘he does look very ill; 
but he was kind to us, was he not, poor papa ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the boy, after a little hesitation. 
‘Shall I be taken to see him any more ?” 

His mother shook her head, and turned her face 
to the window, that he might not see its look, for 
there was something worse than sorrow on it. 

‘If papa dies, shall I still have my little pony, 
mamma, and Mimmie to wait upon me?’ 

‘Hush! Yes. Why do you ask, Lippy? You 
should not be thinking of such things now.’ 

‘ Because John once said, continued the boy with 
childish persistence, ‘when he was angry with me 
about that whip I broke, that when Sir Nicholas 
died, you and I would have to “ turn out.” What 
did John mean by that?’ 

A dangerous light gleamed in the lady’s eyes, 
and she drew herself up to her full height. ‘Did 
he really dare to say that, Lippy ?’ 

‘Yes, mamma. But I promised him not to tell, 
only I forgot : so you must not be angry with him ; 
I = old John.’ 

e mother turned, and smili 0 
and kissed the child. ee 

‘Shall we have to leave the Court, as Mrs Placet 


had to leave the rectory, mamma, when her 
husband died, and the new rector came ?’ 

‘Yes, Lippy.’ 

‘And shall you have to wear a horrid widow's 
cap, mamma, as Mrs Placet does ?’ 

‘No, Lippy.’ 

Just those two words, and yet with such pathetic 
meaning in their tone that even the child was 
awed by it into silence. He looked up with 
inquiring wonder into his mother’s face, and she 
sat down, and snatched him up on her lap, and 
burst into a torrent of tears. 

‘It’s deuced lucky she began to cry,’ murmured 
Richard to himself, as he stepped back with cay- 
tion ; ‘I was afraid they would have found me 
out, they kept so precious quiet—Ahem, ahem !’ 
here he cleared his throat, and once more a 
proached the boudoir, but this time designedly 
with heavy tread. He knocked sharply at the 
door, and a voice, it would have been hard to 
identify with that of the previous speaker, bade 
him ‘ Come in, 

A woman’s, nay, a lady’s voice, but firm almost 
to peremptoriness; not a trace of humiliation 
lurked within it now, and scarcely a tinge of 
sorrow. She had expected a servant’s summons, 
and she was not one to exhibit weakness before a 
servant. 

When she saw that it was no servant, but her 
enemy, the last shadow-skirts of her depression 
vanished ; she was mistress of herself at once, and 
of the situation. 

‘Tam glad you are come, Mr Richard,’ said she 
gravely, stretching out her hand, which he took 
politely enough. ‘If I had known how serious 
your uncle’s condition had been, I should have 
sent for you before this. Up to yesterday, even, 
we had good hopes; but last night, and this 
morning’—— She looked towards the child, and 
Richard nodded in token that he understood her. 

‘ Are both doctors agreed ?’ inquired he. 

‘Both. It is a question of a few days, perha 
hours ; that is all. But I am thankful to say he 
suffers but little save from want of sleep. The 
reason why I am not with him now is, that he has 
been left quite alone in hopes that he may get 
some ; but it is now time that he should take his 
medicine. Will you come with me at once and 
see him ?—Good.—You will stay here, Lippy, like 
a good boy, till I come back.—Sir Nicholas is in 
the Blue Parlour ; he has not been up-stairs for 
months.’ 

She moved towards a doorway hung with heavy 
curtains, which opened into another picture-room, 
the oak-floor of which had been thickly carpeted 
to deaden sound. As she laid her fingers lightly 
on the handle of a door upon the right, she 
whispered: ‘He lies here: you must be prepared 
to find your uncle greatly altered.’ 

The next moment they were in the sick man’s 
room. This was a small apartment, with two 
windows opening upon a little garden, and hung, 
as its name implied, with blue. Except for the 
unseasonable fire in the hearth—albeit the fever 
was upon the patient now, and not the chill—and 
for the presence of the bed and its occupant, it was 
a very cheerful room ; but the exceptions marred 
it 

An ‘old man, who had evidently once been very 
handsome, but with wasted features, and wearing 
that pinched look which is humanity’s almost 
universal expression when near its end, lay there 
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pro with —— and on a bed of down, yet 
with eyes that hungered for their sleep in vain. 

‘Why did you leave me, Meg?’ exclaimed he 
querulously. ‘ It is hard to be left so long alone.’ 

‘You sent me away yourself, Nicholas, and 
insisted on my not returning until it was time for 
you to take your draught.’ 

‘Did I? Perhaps I did. I am glad you are 
come now, at all events. I have had no sleep; I 
shall never sleep again.—Who is that you have 
brought with you? I will not see either of those 

ed doctors again.’ 

‘It is I, Sir Nicholas) said the youns man, 
stepping forward to the foot of the ‘I am 
exceedingly sorry to find you so far from well? 

‘That is a lie, Nephew Richard. You are ex- 
ceedingly pleased to find me so near to death.’ 

This remark, embarrassing under any circum- 
stances, was particularly awkward, inasmuch as all 

mt were aware that it was true. 

‘ However,’ continued the sick man ungraciously, 
‘it is as well that you are come. You are near to 
me, if not especially dear; and you can do no 
harm, thank Heaven. Meg and Lippy are well 
provided for, and also Charles and Leonard. It is 
quite right that you should be here to take 
sion of your own when I am gone. You will not 
have to wait many hours. In the meantime, I can 


with your presence—Meg, give your | that 


orders that a room be p at once for Mr 
Richard Anstey.—You need not look like that, sir, 
cried he excitedly. ‘She is mistress here while the 
breath is in my body. Moreover, she is worth ten 
thousand of you; and it is she I have wronged, 
and not you.—Meg, he hates you, this scoun 

I will not have him about my death-bed—Do you 
hear me, sir? Go!’ 

The old man spoke with such shrill vehemence 
that Richard was quite alarmed. Was it possible 
that so much vi could exist with a condition 
utterly hopeless 

*I will cut you off with a shilling!’ screamed 
Sir Nicholas.—‘ There ; I knew that would make 
him go!’ chuckled he, the ono emo standing 
out on his forehead, and his breath coming in pain- 
ful gasps.—* What a rogue that is, wench !—Is he 
gone, or is he listening at the door? He was always 
one for that. He would turn you out of house and 
home—you and Lippy; and have you whipped, if 
he could. Did you not see how he looked at you 
when I said “give orders?” Damn him! I will 
not have him here.’ 

‘Hush, hush! Sir Nicholas. 

But there was say ‘ now. 
Thorough] y that access of passion, 
the me se his eyes, and seemed to sink 
into the pillow. The lady whom he had called 
Meg bent over him, not indeed with love, but with 
that pity which is near akin to it, and smoothed 
the Rw A about his shoulders, and touched his 
forehead with some cool and fragrant mixture. She 
sat down behind the bed-curtain, and watched 
until his breathing shewed that exhaustion had 
induced sleep, then noiselessly withdrew to where 
she had left her little son. wife worthy of the 
name would not perhaps have done so; yet she 
was only obeying the doctor’s orders, ant of 
sleep was the chief torture from which the baronet 
was now suffering ; and narcotics, instead of allevi- 
ating, only seemed to wate his painful and 
unnatural wakefulness. she remained with him 


now, it was possible she might be summoned from 


without, and a knock at the door, however gentle, 
would have roused him instantly. A silken cord 
lay on the coverlet, communicating with a bell in 
her own apartment, and she placed it carefully 
close to his wasted fingers, before she left the 
room. 

A soft west wind came in at an open window, 
bearing with the scent of the flowers the dreamy 
caw of the rooks on the ~—- swaying elms, and 
the slumbrous coo of the wild Pp ony from the 
more distant woods ; otherwise, all was silent, save 
for that laboured breathing which was so soon to 
be stilled. 

Was it the snapping of a twig without? or the 
alighting of a bird upon the window-sill? Or did 
some far-off door in that stately mansion unduti- 
fully jar, and rouse its master? Some slight noise, 
he knew not what, had smitten suddenly on the 
sick man’s ear, and awakened him Ganges. 
Was it long, or only a little time—was it an hour 
or a minute, that he had been asleep and alone? 
—All was quite still, but the mischief had been 
done. It seemed to him now, indeed, that he 
should never get to sleep again until the last slee 
of all. And yet he would not ring for Meg. He 
was not in absolute pain, and the best chance for 
those aching eyes to close was for him to remain 
alone. But they did not close: they stared through 

open window upon the brilliant garden-plot 
with its pleasant aus and surrounding shrub- 
bery, and beheld many things beside. 

The looked forth upon a wasted life—a life of 
sensual and selfish pleasure, and beyond it upon 
Death the Avenger. It had been Sir Nicholas 
Anstey’s boast that he could never be frightened by 
a priest ; and indeed his was not that Death-bed of 
the Infidel of which most of us have read, if few 
have seen: but he was come to that place—the last 
stage of human travel—from whence men strain 
their eyes into the past, in hopes to find some ground 
of comfort. His memory, flitting from scene to scene 
of vice and dissipation, strove in vain to light on 
some oasis in that now arid desert, which had once 
seemed so rich with fruit and bright with blossom, 
on which to rest, if but for a little space, and fold 
in peace its wearied wing; some act of charity ; 
some deed of unselfish kindliness ; the recollection 
of some well-doing, however slight and transient. 
But alas! it could find none. The long account of 
his evil og es and their reckless gratification lay 
open before him, with nothing on the per contra 
side—only a blank page, which there was now no 
time to inscribe with the exercise of a single virtue. 
He had known ruined blers—men he had 
the of suicide or 
a life of wre penury before them, to ind 
for one last evening, ere they chose the rons 
some wild debauch ; but even this was denied to 
him. He had not the stre to lift a glass of 
wine to his lips, far less did af ae the power 
of enjoying it. His fortune indeed was his own, 
and would remain so while his breath was yet in 
his body, and even after it would serve for speech ; it 
was his own ‘for life.’ a perpetuity of exist- 
ence had that phrase once conveyed ; and now it 
was dwindled to a few painful hours !—Nay, it was 
his own still further, for he: could bequeath it to 
whom he pleased by will. He had been wont to 
take credit to himself for leaving his illegitimate 
offspring well provided for, aan not neglecting 
them, like other men of the world he knew, but he 
had come to that pass when he could no longer 
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impute to himself a virtue without cause. It was 
not such a very generous action, after all, to enrich 
his own flesh and blood at the ex of an heir 
whom he disliked ; and as for what he had given 
to Meg, he had never ventured to con talate him- 
self upon that ment, even in his most com- 
placent moods. If he had given her all, he could 
never have made up for what he had taken awa 
from her; for the bitter wrong he had inflicted, 
the base deception he had practised, the villainy 
with which he had repaid her for her simple trust. 
The world, indeed, if the matter had been can- 
vassed in society, would probably have taken his 
side, and discredited his victim’s story, but what 
could that avail him now? No one knew but he 
—not even the woman herself, else how could she 
have forgiven him ?—the utter heartlessness of his 
falseh the ionless premeditation of his 
crime. Many a fair one’s face, whose brightness he 
had changed to shadow, and whose smile to tears, 
thronged unbidden and unwelcome before his rest- 
less gaze, but none with such rebuke in it as hers 
—the daughter of his companion and familiar 
friend, intrusted with dying lips to his protecting 
care—— Whose face was that at the window? 
Whose eyes had looked into his own but for one 
instant, yet all sufficient for mutual ition ? 

In the physical reality of the vision, his reason 
refused to believe. Had the devil indeed thus 
summoned him in the person of a messenger whose 
credentials he could not dispute? or was it a 
figment of his disordered brain? were the alter- 
natives which presented themselves. It was the 
face of another dead companion to whom he had 
done a wrong only less base and dious than to 
Meg’s father, and one which had, indirectly, 

consequences. 

Sir Nicholas had always held that Robert Irby, 
being almost penniless, and grievously ae 
with debt, had drowned himself designedly, in 
order that his family should reap the benefit of his 
heavy insurances. It was just the sort of half-chi- 
valrous, half-scoundrelly action which would have 
recommended itself to a character, at the same 
time affectionate and unprincipled, like that of 
Irby. And the thing that originally sap 
his future, and eventually brought him to that 
or end, was the loss of those ten thousand 
pounds of which his friend had so treacherously 
robbed him. This deed was not in reality the 
worst by many that could be laid at the sick 
man’s door, but it was the one which the baronet 
had always found most difficulty in reconciling 
with his conscience, easy and pliable though it was ; 
it was a crime that should have been out of 
the catalogue of the offences of a man of his 
quality, one repugnant even to that elastic code 
of morals in use among ‘men of honour ;’ and 
the recollection of it had often galled him more 
than he liked to own even to himself. 

Perhaps, if the man had borne himself with greater 
moderation under his wrong, and not so indig- 
nantly appealed against it, Sir Nicholas would have 
made amends ; but as it was, Irby’s conduct had 
only produced, as has been narrated, a second 
injury. The baronet had revoked the will that 
made his godchild Kate his heiress, save for five 
hundred pounds left to his nephew, and made 
another which reversed those uests. Here, 
however, reparation could yet be made, if he had 
only time. This idea, by excluding other subjects 
of thought, afforded him, by comparison, what was 


almost a pleasure, and he snatched at it, as he had 
done through life at all things in pleasure’s shape. 
But was there time? To devise a new will, how- 
ever short—to narrate, however briefly, his wishes 
-rto sign, and seal, and deliver, he felt there was 
not time. Moreover, if there had been, he would 
scarcely have liked to leave Kate Irby, by solemn 
bequest, those ten thousand pounds which men 
would have said were the reparation for what he 
must have all along been conscious was a fraud 
upon her father. Sir Nicholas, like some others 
who are reckless of their character while alive, was 
of his he still 
clung, posthumously, to the ski it respect- 
ability which he had cast off his own person as an 
encumbrance ; and, indeed, it was owing to some 
feeling of this kind that he had bequeathed so 
much of his fortune as he had done to the nephew 
whom he hated. No, a new will could not be 
made; but something might be done in another 
way. His feeble fingers clutched the bell-ro 
and when Margaret answered the summons, hi 
feeble voice murmured : ‘Send for Richard.’ 

‘For Richard, Sir Nicholas!’ ejaculated the 
astonished woman, with the recollection of that 
scene between uncle and nephew so fresh in her 
mind, ‘Do you not mean les or Leonard ?’ 

‘No, Meg ; I have seen them for the last time, 
and our own little Lippy, but I must see Nephew 
Richard over again. Quick, quick !’ 

But it was to no p that the baronet reiter- 
ated that ‘Quick, quick!’ and griping the sheet 
with fretful fingers, ow out his impatience and 
distress. Richard gone forth none knew 
whither, enraged at his reception by his uncle, and 
did not return until evening. Doubtless, he hoped 
to find that the baronet was dead; but co 
back from his aimless walk through mead an 
woodland—perhaps by that time, thought he, all 
his own—he called at the Anstey Arms, resolvi 
to remain there rather than at the Court, an 
received from Mr Hoskins (with certain other 
intelligence) his uncle’s urgent summons, which— 
not without some tremor mingled with his great 
surprise—he hastened to obey. 


SOAP AND WATER. 


‘Prry the sorrows of a poor old man,’ says the 
moral recitation; and old age is a famous peg upon 
which authors hang sorrow, misery, all the rags 
and tatters of life, as if childhood had not its cares 
and troubles, resting as heavily upon the small 
minds as the great woes of life do upon those of 


matured growth. 

Shake your h O man of the ‘frosty pow, 
thrust out scornful lips, but let me ask you, if you 
remember being ed? I do; and, as I pen 
these lines, memory leaps the gap of years, and I 
see again a shivery, weazen little form standi 
in a tin bath—a bath ja ed outside of a 
maroon colour for ground-work, and rudely orna- 
mented with red thumb or finger marks in parallel 
lines, as if placed there by a butcher; while the 
whole of the interior was of a dull dead white. 
Familiar bath! There was a bray a of tin at 
one end, in which was a circular depression, full 
of holes—when they were not stopped up—for 
containing the soap, when it had not slid off the 
slippery cross-piece of tin, and dived down 
amongst one’s toes, where it had to be fished for 
by Betty; while, seated upon the cross-piece, 
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one’s feet mischievously thrust aside and con- 
cealed the unsavoury composition from the search- 
ing hands. Do I not remember how the tin 
struck cold to one’s person! how the paint was 
here and there chipped off, forming patterns 
tesque as aught that was ever conceived in 
apan itself! And do I not recall the only piece 
of gratification connected with that bath—namely, 
the loud, gong-like sound given out by the bottom 
as my weight turned its convexity into its 
reverse or concave state. This was pleasure, true 
pleasure, even in the midst of trouble; for oh, 
the horror of that bath! What was the use of 
repeating to one the rhythmical legend of Dirty 
Jem, who cried to be washed, who loved not to 
be clean? Jem was in the right of it, when 
cleanliness entailed such sufferings as fell to my 
lot. In the cold weather, it was shiver, shiver, 
shiver, even when a blazing fire existed in the 
nursery ; for did not one side of one’s little person 
scorch and itch, while the other was goose-skinny 
and blue! Torture of tortures, being washed! 
And with such a nice soft bit of flannel, too, as 
Betty used to say. Tell me not of soft pieces of 
flannel. Flannel has never been made so soft but 
it would irritate the juvenile skin, without that 
abomination of yellow soap, whose hideous 
slaver rushed into one’s eyes, up one’s nose, 
and stopped one’s little ears to the point of deaf- 
ness; and then, when a cry was uttered in the 
poignancy of the pain endured, was I not set down 
as naughty, and cross, and ill-tempered! Ah, 
Betty, Betty, that a giantess of thine own soa 
am | nature might, armed with flannel and scru 
bing-brush, serve thee even as thou servedst me ! 

I shudder now at the recollection of those red 
and brawny arms, and those hands that would crack 
and chap in winter—rough hands, with raspy fingers, 
whose points—nay, they had no points ,aaieee 
blunt ends used to be rammed into my wretched 
little ears, and ground in and out of all my little 
depressions, coming violently into collision with 
my nose, and nearly gouging me every morning, 
even though they were screened with huckaback. 

What was the good of being made clean? One 

only grew dirty again; and then followed the 
torture. Who wanted one’s wretched little head 
to be rubbed all over with a piece of hard yellow 
soap, all corners, and to feel the lather come tick- 
ling and trickling down one’s corpus! And then, 
too, the warm douche, when one’s unfortunate 
little head-piece resembled a round ball. Ah! 
that sluicing, or, as Betty termed it, ‘slooshing’ 
—breath-cutting—mouth opened to cry out—water, 
warm and soapy, rushing in—eyes, ears, nose full 
—suffocation imminent—and then one’s struggles 
for the breath of life to be called temper ! 
_ I can pity myself now, as I recall those suffer- 
ings. Can I not bring up from memory’s depths 
my demon countenance, wrinkled brow, set teeth, 
and Spartan-like determination not to cry when 
the after-torments commenced! Granted that my 
hair was curly, was it fault of mine? Granted that 
it would run up into knots after the application, in 
a concentric-circular fashion, of the halietiests was 
I to blame for nature’s freaks in my manufacture? 
I trow not. Yet I had to suffer for them all ? 

What recompense was it to be called a nice clean 
boy, and to descend to breakfast red and shiny ?— 
glowing with health, they called it. Who wanted 
to be clean? who wished to be washed? It was 
the nightmare of my young soul ; so that I woke 


in dread, to lie shivering till I was fetched by 
Betty for dressing. 

Yellow soap? Yes, it was yellow soap in those 
days, for mottled had no home with us; while 
emollient old brown Windsor, and its relative the 
white, were kept for the exclusive use of the 
elders. There was no honey-soap then, no almond, 
no primrose, sun-flower oil, glycerine, curd, or any 
other of those sweetly scented, saponaceous com- 
positions, so tempting in _— as to afford 
their own excuse for a bite being taken from some 
fruit-like side, as it peeps from a nest of lace- 
pa tr. No; it was yellow soap then—hard, house- 
10ld yellow—bought by the score of bars to dry, 
for economy’s sake, in the store-room ; caustic, 
sud-frothing, strong-smelling, horrible stuff ; cleans- 
ing, it is true, but at what a cost to forms not yet 
grown callous by friction and worldly usage. 

They say that it is temper—but I deny it—that 
early nursery chorus that arises when the sweet 
morning slumber is being enjoyed after late office- 
work, writing, what not. There might be a little 
pettishness, perhaps, upon a bitter, grim, wintry 
morning ; but the cries arise even upon those glad- 
some early days of spring, or youthful summer, 
when the fresh matin air is like cham e to the 
thirsty soul, and man regrets that he has not risen 
earlier, to quaff sweet Nature’s bounteous draught. 

If I made a noise when I was washed, it was 
because the process hurt me; and therefore I 
sympathise with the screamers in the nursery. 

Life is a hard hill to climb, and our little ones 
might well add their groan—their 7 for 
sympathy, even though it fell upon heedless ears. 
Healthy let them be made, by all means, but not 
by worrying them with that skeleton of so many 
maternal cupboards—the medicine-chest ; and clean, 
too, let them be, but not at the expense of so much 
scru 

you ring, sir?’ 

‘Ring! Of course I did! What on earth 
is that child shrieking so for? Tell them to keep 
the nursery door shut. What is the matter?’ 

‘Please, sir, it’s only Master Bobby being 
washed !’ 


RESURGENT. 


Green the little leaflets shew 
In the purple forest’s bowers; 

Golden, white, and violet, blow 
All the crocus flowers. 


Happy are the tender leaves, 
Happy are the saintly flowers ; 
Ignorant how death bereaves 
In this world of ours. 


Petals like an angel’s robe ; 
Fail (to bleach and fade) in showers ; 

They may sigh whom pain can probe, © 
Not unconscious flowers. 

Ah ! ’tis whispered, does the year 
Stainless raise the perished flowers ? 

Our dead and gone sball reappear 
Bright with Heaven's dowers. 
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